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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 





TO LOVE. 

O Love! thou smiling cherub bright, 
My theme by day, my dream by night : 
Welcome to me thy rosy chains, 
Thrice welcome all thy tender pains ! 
As springs to thirsty travellers dear, 
So is to me thy pensive tear , 

As summer showers to fields when dry, 
So is to me thy gentle sigh ; 

As rays of tight in dungeons deep 

Are hail’d by wretches there that weep, 
So are thy smiles by him who knows 
How sweet thy pleasures and thy woes ! 


Be thou my solace whilst I live, 
Give all the pleasure thou canst give ; 
And when the fatal hour shall come 
That calls me to the silent tomb ; 
When at my side sits dark despair, 
And frightful ghosts seem hovering near, 
Be there my parting soul to soothe, 
Be there to make my death-bed smooth, 
Be there to prove that thou art true, 
Be there to breathe a sweet adieu! 


' And ere my frame in dust be laid, 


Think mot thy last fond duty paid, 

Tit thou hast sought some gentle steep, 
Where vines of grape and strawberry creep, 
Whose verdant side, forever gay, 

Kiss’d by the parting beams of day, 


‘In nature’s bloom shall smile serene, 


Whilst nature owns a smiling scene! 

There gently lay my bones to rest, 

And raise the green-sward o’er my breast : 
There deck my grave with sweetest flowers 
From garden gay, and wild wood bowers! 
Let there no deadly night-shade grow 


aoaprumens anaes 


No weeping willow bending low, 
No sign of wail or woe be seen 
To break upon the sweet serene : 
But there the early birds of spring 
Alight their am’rous lays to sing, 
At dawn of day, at twilight hour, 
Still may the warbling songsters pour 
Around that fane, to love so dear, 
Such strains as love delights to hear, 
And when the flowers of summer die, 
Let evergreens their place supply ; 
Sweet-scented box, and fragrant pine, 
Be there in verdant bloom to shine, 
.That still through every changing scene, 
Of winter grey, or summer green, 
That tranquil, hallow’d spot may prove _ 
The smiling monument of Love! 
H. H. Jr. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Scientific Memoranda, No. III. 


Mariner’s Compass.—The attractive property 
of the loadstone has been known in all ages. 
Thales, surprised with so constant an effect, as- 
cribed to it asoul. Plato, Aristotle and Pliny; 
mention this attraction, but neither they, nor any 
| other, down to the beginning of the 12th century, 
knew that the loadstone,suspended, or floating on 
the water, by means of a piece of cork, always 
turned one and the same point, toward the north. 
Even the person who first remarked this, went 
no farther ; he had ne idea of the importance or 
usefulness of that wonderful discovery. 

Some virtuosi having acquired a knowledge of 
the above properties in the loadstone, turned 
them to their own advantage, by imposing their 
tricks upon the simple, under the pretence of 
magic. They made a little swan, which being 





| hollow, floated upon the water, carrying in its 
beak, a lizard, or young snake. The swan pur- 
| sued a piece of bread, held to it at the end of a 
knife, the point of which was touched with load- 
stone. This greatly surprised the spectators, 
who were unacquainted with this fact, while: it 
enriched those who had prudence enough to keep 
the secret. 

A poet of the 12th century informs us, that 
the French pilots made use of a needle, touched 
upon the loadstone, which they called La Mari- 
netta. Soon after, instead of floating the needles 
upon water, by means of straw or cork, which 
the motion of the ship agitated too much, an in- 
telligent mechanic thought of suspending the nee- 
| dle exactly in the centre, upon an immoveable 
point, that it might have full liberty to play and 
turn towards the pole. Another mechanic, in 
the 14th century, laid over the needle, a light 
circle of paste-board, on which the four cardinal 
points and principal winds were delineated, and 
the whole circle divided into 360 degrees ofthe 
horizon. The little machine, suspended ina box, 
was hung pretty near like the mariner’s lamps, 
and answered the expectations of the inventor ; 
for, however the ship might change its situation, 
the needle always turned to the north, distin- 
guished on the paste-board by a flower-de-luce, 
The other marks pointed out the course that was 








held, and. the winds which they were to guard 
against. 

Several nations have contended for this inven- 
tion. The Italians say, that F2avio Giotoa, a Ne- 
apolitan, in the year 1302, made the first compass 
that ever was seen. The French assert that e-~ 
ven in the twelfth century the needle was in use 
among them, and refer, as a proof of this, to the 
north point, being marked with a flower de luce. 
The English, though they do not claim the merit 
of the original discovery, pretend that they 
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brought it to perfection, by the manner of sus- 


pending the box, which holds the needle. O- 
thers give the honour to the Chinese, who are 
known, at an early period, to have floated their; 
needle upon cork, as formerly practised in Eu- 
rope. The fact appears to be, that, as is the | 
ease with several other inventions, no one knows 
the name of the inventor. Many, probably, had 
a share in it, till it arrived, by little and little, to 
iis present state of perfection. 

Besides its inclination to the north, the needle 
has two other motions; one of declination, by 





vidian line of the sun’s shade at noon; the 
ether of inclination, by which it bends its north- 
ern point towards theearth, as if its being touch- 
ed with the loadstone added a weight to that end. 
Iu.consequence of this tendency downwards, it 
is necessary to load the south end, to keep it ho- 
rizontally poised, and in true equilibrio. 

The knowledge of the loadstone’s peculiar 
properties, carries us from one end of the earth 
to the other, and a compass not larger than a 
dollar, is sufficient to steer into our ports, the pro- 
ductions of the four quarters of our globe. It | 
is, indeed, this invention, brought to perfection, 
in the 14th century, which gave rise to the reyi- 
val of Geography, of trade, of natural history, 
and true physics, 





‘FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


“ Woman is my theme.” Buancu. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Deeming your paper the proper medium of 
communications upon any sulject of public utility, 
not only as regards its exteasive circulation, but 
by the steady course of usefulness it has pursued 
since it was organized, I have presumed to ad- 
dress you on a theme which deeply interests us 
all, both as patriots, and men desiring happiness, 


Confident that I am not adequate to its impor- 
tance, I hope to attract the attention of some per- 
son more competent to do it justice. 


If the females of a country be its pride and 
ornament, if to them it is entrusted to implant 
in the minds of the future statesmen and heroes 
the scions of virtue and amor patria, it is essen- 
tially necessary that they, by a proper system of 
education, should be qualified for it. 


That the course of female education, followed 
in this country, is deleterious, I think no one will 
deny ; but the causes that it is not more attended 
to, remaio to be accounted for: surely it cannot 
be attributed to a deficiency of genius in the fair 


|vorl! poss ses, if they e 


‘tied into acticn by 
i! e force o: science and ! arniag: 


have bestrewed ‘ the flowery way of kuowledge 


with fresh beauties, and decked thafemale name | 


with renewed lustre. 


when a young lady leaves «seminary of learning, 
if she be able to warble forth a few fashionable 
airs, and display her form with advantage at the 


plished and erudite. I do not wish to be under- 














the names of De Stael, Edgeworth, More, or } 


Morgan, must confute the arguments of those who 
assert these to be the reasons that females should 
not receive liberal education. The writings of 
those ladies demonstrate what talents the female 


‘ood that I disapprove of these accomplishments ; 
| 


ll fap sry it ¢ 1 i ‘ | . . . . 
far from it; Uthink they add bright charms to |! toog contain a greater quantity of farinaceous mat- 


FRR 4 | female loveliness ; but that the acquiring these, | 
which it recedes some degrees from the true me- |! unimportant and 
7 ' 


imeral as they are, should absorb a major portign 
of the spring of life, to the exclusion of beneficial 


the morals, policy and happiness of a people. 





wish your daughters to become dutiful children, 


mothers—mothers capable of teaching their off- 
spring in the ways they should go, and pointing 


honour ; if so, avoid the present scheme of edu- 
cation. 
ERATO. 


Agricultural Anecdote. 


Furius Cresinus, as mentioned by Pliny, the 
Roman historian, was originally a slave. Hav- 
ing been made a freedman, he purchased a small 
spot of ground, from which he obtained, through 
his unwearied industry, much finer crops than 
many of the neighbors who had larger farms. 
This excited general envy, which his enemies 
carried to such a length as to accuse him of em- 
ploying magic charms to render his own grounds 
fertile, and to impoverish theirs. The Edile 
caused him to be summoned to appear and answer 
the charge before the people of Rome. Cresinvs 
obeyed the mandate, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, a fresh and healthy coloured girl, charms 
which appeared to greater advantage from the 
simplicity of her dress. The accused also brought 


‘sion. They were in excellent condition. His 
mattocks were remarkably heavy; his plough 
was of an enormous size, and his cattle were all 
sound and fat. ‘ Behold !’’ said this truly dig- 
nified and indignant farmer, ‘* behold my whole 
magical eqnipage! behold the charms which I 
have recourse to! There are others, indeed, 


| which I am not capable of producing before you : 
sex, or a want of stability: the mere mention of | 


I mean the sweat of my brows, and incessant 





toils both by day and night.” This native elo- 
quence decided the matter ;, he was honourably 
acquitted by the unanimoas voice afa numerous 
and applauding assembly. 


their labours 
have adde! much to the Jitecature of Hurope— | 


19 | 


It is too frequently the case in America, that: 


harp or piano, she is imagined sufficiently accom-” 








j ny other species 
and necessary accomplishments, is injurious to. 


‘to make friends, virtuous wives, and affectionate | 


| purpose. 
out to them the paths of glory, rectitu!e, and | 


with him the tools and implements of his profes. | 


Flemish Husb 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


“= 


and ry. 





PLOUGH BOY. 


Lerten VII, 
The most valuable crops of the Flemish courge 
of agriculture, are potatoes and flax. 
of an acre of potatoes is 
480 cwt. The gross value is estimated at /31 
sterling ; making about Is 5 1-2d per cwt. It 
‘is well known tothe Flemish farmer, that pota- 


The average produce 


* LN apha, ter than any other root ; but aware that although 
(comparatively speaking) ephe- | 7) ge ere 
this is the case, that it is less nourishing than ma- 


of grain, which contain a less 
quantity of farina, he has learned by experience 


'. ‘ ie 
| to make up for this defect by mixing the potatoes 
Parents, I appeal to you—I ask you if you| J Sead 


with carrots or turnips. This union, especially 
with carrots, which contain much saccharine 
matter, (sugar,) never fails to answer the desired 
Hogs may be brought into flesh, and 
even fattened, by potatoes only, especially if these 
are boiled ; but it is impossible to improve the 
condition of any other animal, with this root, 
without an admixture of one or other of the two 
roots above mentioned. In this way the Flemish 
farmer turns his crops of potatoes to account, 
which he finds inthe end, to be the most profi- 
table of all his roots, or even of his crops of 
grain, though more productive than those of any 
other state in Europe. 


The value ofa crop of flax in Flanders, avera- 
ges about /23 sterling, per acre. A eonsiderable 
portion of this is exported ; the remainder is spun 
and wove within the country. In England, 
where immense quantities of flax and hemp are 
consumed, very little of these valuable commodi- 
ties are raised, owing, altogether, in my opinion, 
to her defective husbandry. Flanders has, there- 
fore, in this respect, a very decided advantage 
over her ; for it is chiefly from that country that 
the English manufacturers of linen, sail-cloth, 
and cordage draw their supplies. The advanta- 
ges which the Flemish farmer derives from this 
source, are greatly increased by the ready mar- 
ket which he finds at home, where the mannfac- 
ture of linen and cambric from flax is carried on 
to an extent, not only sufficient for her own nu- 
merous population, but for exportation: while 
the making of ropes, cordage, cables and sails, 
for inland navigation and sea voyages, adds great- 
ly to the consumption of hemp, which as I have 
already pointed out, forms a prominent feature in 
the courses pursued in Flanders. In fact, the 
flourishing condition which this country now en. 


joys, may be ascribed, after the perfection of her 








agriculture, to her manufactures of linen and 
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cordage, the raw materials for which she draws 
from her own soil. ‘* The industry of her inhabi- 
tants, (says Vanderstraeten) has been able to 
find in these two resources, the means of rebuild- 
ing her villages with more solidity and beauty 
than formerly, and to make their country, under 
an agricultural aspect, the finest in Europe.”* 

It is a singular fact, that turnips, which form 
a second crop in Flanders, after flax, hemp, or 
grain are removed from the ground, were not 
cultivated in England previous to the commence- 
ment of the 18th century.» The British army, 
which, about that time, occupied part of Flanders, 
observing the fields covered with verdure at a 
season of the year when their own presented no- 
thing but the naked earth, ascertained that this 
was occasioned by the Flemish farmer sowing 
turnips for the use of his cattle; but although 
they conveyed the knowledge of this fact to their 
countrymen on their return, the practice of rais- 
ing turnips, as a second crop, is far from being 
general,even at this day, among English farmers. 

The immense quantity of food for cattle, so 
easily obtained by the Flemish system, gives the 
agriculturists of that country adecided advantage 
over their neighbours. Some idea of this may 
be formed whenit is known, that the average 
yield of a milk cow in England seldom exceeds 
ten quarts aday. In Flanders, the average yield 
per day is estimated at twenty quarts, which, when 
converted into butter, gives one pound and a half. 
There is little cheese made in Flanders, as it is 
considered more advaniageous to give the butter 
milk to the working people. It may easily be 
supposed, that the cattle, fed for slaughter, must 
be in prime condition. The sheep, in particu- 
lar, are double the size of those reared in Eng- 
land ; few of this species, however, are raised, as 
they are not found so profitable as, some other 
animals. Ona Flemish farm of only 41 acres, 
there was reared and fed, two working horses, 
two one or two years old colts, fourteen milk 
cows, four young beasts, four calves, and four 
pigs ; making a total of 30. And al! this from 
the surplus crops, which are raised without de- 
teriorating the soil; and that by a rotation, 
almost in every instance, overlooked, or con- 
temned, by other nations. 

Your’s respectfully, 
GEO : HOUSTON. 

New-York, June 28, 1820. 





* There is a district near Ghent, where the traveller, between 
the hours of 4 inthe morning and 9 in the evening, hears scarce- 
ly any other sound than that of the loom; a district so popu- 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


On Chess. 


Mr. Soutuwick, 

A friend lately favoured me with a file of the 
Pluugh Boy. In No. 43, I noticed the address 
of Agricola to David Thomas, Esq. And | fully 
agree with that gentleman, that ‘‘ agriculture is a 
‘great and important subject, and that we ought 
not to draw hasty conclusions from partial and 
half-examined facts.” But when he would incul- 
cate the doctrine among farmers, that chess is not 
a real species of grain, capable of producing a 
plant like itself, I must bear testimony to the ab- 
solute falsehood of this hypothesis. Ihave heard 
many farmers pretend to reason on this subject in 
the same way ; and they are led by it into great 
practical error ; tor if we may believe, that ‘a 
quart of chess was sowed in a bed, well prepared, 
and not a sprout was produced,”’ what need of 
taking so much pains to clean it out of our seed. 
| cannot pretend to say what cause prevented this 
chess from vegetating—a thousand might be as- 
signed ; it might not have been ripe ; it might 
not have been sown at the right season ; or per- 
haps it was too old, for age will destroy the vita- 
lity or vegetative principle in all seed. The 
chess, or yellow seed, which grows with flax, 
will die in three or four years entirely. The 
seeds of plants may be considered as the eggs of 
vegetables, and many of them, although very 
carefully laid up, retain their vitality but a few 
seasons ; some certainly much longer than others. 

. Three years. ago a neighbout*of mine express- 
ed his belief that chess would not grow, as he 
called it; and as the season for sowing wheat was 
at hand, we agreed to ascertain the truth by ac- 
tual experiment. in the field prepared for sow- 
ing we spread down a sheet, and drove pins at 
each corner, and after the wheat was sown, re- 
moved it, with all the grains it contained; we 








'which had been covered with the sheet. 





lous and well cultivated, that it affords sustenance for two in- 


dividuals within the compass of an acre, four-ninths of which |} 


are occupied by flax and other oleaginous and suceulent plants. 
It likewise yields a great quantity of grain, and other products. 





then took clean chess, and sowed the ground 
The 
result of this experiment was, that in the autumn 
the land was uniformly covered with what ap 
peared like wheat ; but at harvest the wheat in 
the field was good, and where chess had been | 
sown, a good crop of that grain was also produced. | 

It is a misfortune * that nature is considered go | 
mysterious.” I. know. many farmers who suffer 
annually to a considerable amount-by an impro- 
per observance of the moon.. They draw their | 
conclusions ‘‘from partial and half-examined | 
facts,’ and sometimes perhaps despair or ‘ fear 
that the evils which they witness are of a nature 
not to be prevented by human prudence or in- 
dustry.” But Agricola, and all other farmers, 
may rest assured that chess or tares in wheat fs 
not an enemy beyond their power to subdue.— 





FOR THE PLOUGH B 


Hay-Making. 
Mr. Sovruwick, 


On reading the Plough Boy, No. 1, I found 
some excellent remarks on mowing grass for hay, 
by An Observer ; but not perfectly agreeing with 
him on the use of salt, I consider it my duty, as 
one of the ‘* Homespun family,” to inform you 
of the method that answers the best with me, as 
to the use of hay and salt among horned cattle. 

Cattle do not require salt every day, even in 
the summer, when there is more moisture than in 
winter. It was formerly the practice with my- 
self, and neighbours, to salt almost all of our hay.; 
but I found that our cattle did not generally look 
well in the spring, and observing that they woul 
eat straw without, in preference to hay with salt, 
I was led to condemn the practice. Salt is cer- 
tainly very beneficial to cattle, but in cold wea- 
ther, and with dry food such as hay, very little 
should be used. Often drinking in cold weather 
is rather hurtful than otherwise. I make it a 
rule to salt my cattle only in a thawy day, when 
they can go frequently to drink (which they will 
do after eating salt) without exposing them to 
much cold. 1 always make a strong brine, and 
sprinkle it on straw or hay, and give it to them 
in the morning: this, 1 think, is preferable to 
giving salt in substance. 
‘The following experiment may illustrate my 
ideas on the subject. I carefully put up two 
stacks of hay, of equal quatity and quantity, the 
one with, and the other without’salt. In the falt 
[ turned my calves to them both. In ashort time 
I discovered that the one without salt was the 
most eaten ; and when snow fell they did not vi- 
sit the salted stock oftener than three or four times 


A 





a week, and then only a short time at once.— 
From that time I have left off salting hay, and 
parr 9g the least disadvantage to the health of my 
cattle. 


D. C. H. 
Norway, Herk. co. June 17, 1820. 





FOR THE PLOUGH Boy. 


Mr. Sovrnwick, 

In the Plough Boy, Vol. 2, No. 3, in the article 
Crows, I notice a material error, owing probably 
to my hasty scribbling. Nuzx Vomica is the arti- 
cle recommended, not Musc Vomica. <A misno- 
mer in this case may lead to much trouble, and a 


vain pursuit after an articlenot to be found. The 











Let us all take particular care that none is sown 
or ripens in our fields, and in a few years this 
intruder will disappear: and if Agricola wishes 
to test the truth of these remarks, I invite him to 
try the experiment again; and if he has been 
candid, he will, through the medium of the Plough 
Boy, and under no fictitious signature, - publish 
the result. 





I am, with respect, 
S. REYNOLDS. 
Florida, June 10, 1820. 


and Corbeans instead of Corbeaur. 
species of bird something less than a crow, and 


Nux Vomica may be had at every druggist’s shop 
—price abont 25 cents per pound. 


Corbeau, in the same article, is printed Corbean, 
These are a 


- 


much larger than our largest black birds, and (if 
possible) more mischievous than either. 
name is French. 


The 


_ AGRICQLA 
June 24, 1826: 
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Agricultural Chemistry. 
No. XLV. 
BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 


On paring and burning lands, 


os The ‘improvement of sterile lands by 
[S07] burning was known to the Romans. It is 
mentioned by Virgil in the first book of the Geor- 
ics: “*Sapeetiam steriles incendere profuit 
agros.”? It is a practice still much in use In ma- 
ny parts of these Islands ; the theory of its ope- 
ration has occasioned much discussion ; both a- 
mongst scientific men and farmers. It rests en- 
tirely upon chemical doctrines; and I trust 1 
shall be able to offer you satisfactory elucidations 
on the subject. : 
The basis of all. common soils, as I stated in 
the Fourth Lecture, are mixtures of the primi- 
tive earths and oxide of iron ; and these earths 
have acertain degree of attraction for each other. 








To regard this attraction in its proper point of || ' 


view, itis only necessary to consider the com- 
position of any’common siliceous stone. Feld- 
eno? Spar, for instance, contains. siliceous, al- 
[308] uminous, calcarious earths, fixed alkali, 
and oxide of iron, which exist inone compound, 
in consequence of their chemical attractions for 
each other. Let this stone be ground into im- 
palpable powder, it then becomes a substance 
like clay: if the powder be heated very strong- 
Jy it fuses, and on cooling forms a coherent mass 
similar to the original stone ; the parts separated 
by mechanical division adhere again in conse- 
quence of chemical attraction. Ifthe powder is 
heated less strongly the particles only superfi- 
cially combine with each otber, and form,a gritty 
mass, which, when broken into pieces, has the 
characters of sand. 

If the power of the powdered feldspar to ab- 
gorb water from the atmosphere before, and after 
the application of the beat, be compared, it is 
found much less in the last case. 

The same effect takes place when the powder 


ae 


{, vegetable and animal matter, or the manure io 
{the soil ; but in cases in which the texture of its 
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The great objection made by speculative che- 
mists to paring and burning, is, that it destroys 


earthy ingredients is permanently improved, there 
is more than a compensation for this temporary 
disadvantage. And in some soils where there is 
an excess of inert vegetable matter, the destruc- 
tion of it must be beneficial ; and the carbona- 
ceous matter remaining in the ashes may be more 
useful to the crop than the vegetable fibre, from 
which it was produced. 

I have examined by a chemical analysis three 
specimens of ashes from different lands that had 
undergone paring and burning. The first was a 
quantity sent to the Board by Mr. Boys of Bell- 
hanger, in Kent, whose treatise on paring and 
burning bas“been published. ‘They were froma 
chalk soil, and 200 grains contained 
80 Carbonate of lime. 

11 Gypsum. 
9 Charcoal. 
15 Oxide of iron. 

3 Saline matter, 

Sulphate of potash. 

Muriate of magnesia, with a minute 

quantity of vegetable alkali. 

The remainder alumina and silica. 

Mr. Boys estimates that 2670 bushels are the 
common produce of an acre of ground, which, 
according to his calculation would give 172900 lbs. 


[310] 


containing 
Carbonate of lime 69160 Ibs. 
Gypsum 9509.5 
Oxide of iron 12967.5 
Saline matter 2593.5 
Charcoal 7780.5 


In this instance there was undoubtedly a very 
considerable quantity of matter capable of being 
active as manure produced in the operation of 
burning. The charcoal was very finely divided ; 
and exposed on a large surface on the tield, must 
have been gradually converted into carbonic acid. 
And gypsum and oxide of iron, as | mentioned in 
the last Leoture, seem to produce the very best 
effects when applied to lands containing an excess 
of carbonate of lime. 





ef other siliceous or aluminous stones is made the 
subject of experiment. 

{ found that two equal portio.s of basalt ground 
into impalpable powder, of which one had been 
strongly ignited, and the other exposed only toa 
temperature equal to that of boiling water, gain- 
ed very different weights in the same time when 
exposed toair. In four hours the onethad gain- 
ed only two grains, whilst the other had guined 
seven grains. 4 

When clay or tenacious soils are burnt, the ef- 


fect is of the same kind ; they are brought near- 


er toa state analogous to that of sands. 

In the manufacture of bricks the gene- 
[309] pal principle is well illustrated ; if'a piece 
of dry brick earth be applied to the tongue it will 
adhere to it very strongly, in consequence of its 
power to absorb water ; but after it has been 
burnt there will be scarcely a sensible adhesion 
The process of burning renders the soil less 
compact, less tenacious and retentive of moisture; 
and when properly applied, may convert a mat- 
ter that was stiff, damp, and in consequence cold, 
into one powdery, dry, and warm; and much 

more proper as a bed for vegetable life. 








The second specimen was from a soil near 
Coleorton, in Leicestershire, containing only four 
per cent of carbonate of lime, and consisting of 
three-fourths light siliceous sand, and about one- 
fourth clay. ‘This had been turf before burning, 
and 100 parts ofthe ashes gave 

[311] 6 parts charcoal. 
3 Muriate of soda and sulphate of pot- 
ash with a trace of vegetable alkali. 

9 Oxide of iron. 

And the remainder the earths. 

In this instance, as in the other, finely divided 
charcoal was found; the solubility of which 
would be increased by the presence of the alkali. 

The third instance was, that ofa stiff clay, 
from Mount’s Bay. Cornwall. This land had been 
brought into cultivation froma heath by burning 
about ten years before ; but having been neglect- 
ed, furze was springing up in different parts of 
it, which gave rise to the second paring and burn- 
ing. 100 parts of the ashes contained | 

8 parts of charcoal. 
2 of saline matter, principally common 
salt, with a little vegetable alkali. 
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7 Oxide of iron. 
2 Carbonate of lime. 

Remainder alumina and silica. 

Here the quantity of charcoal, was greater than 
in the other instances. ‘The salt, I suspect, was 
owing to the vicinity of the sea, it being but two 
miles off. In this land there was certainly an 
excess of dead vegetable fibre, as well as unpro- 
fitable living vegetable matter ; and I have since 
heard, that a great improvement took place. 

Many obscure causes have been referred to 
for the purpose of explaining the effects of paring 
and burning ; and J believe they may be refer- 
red entirely to the diminution of the coherence 

[312] and tenacity of clays, and to the destruc- 
~~ tion of inert, and useless vegetable matter 
, t matter, 

and its convsrsion into a manure. 

Dr. Darwin, in his Phytologia, has supposed, 
that clay during torrefaction, may absorb some 








nutritive principles from the atmosphere that af- 
| terwards may be supplied to plants; but the 
; earths are pure metallic oxides, saturated with 
| oxygene ; and the tendency of burning is to ex- 
pel any other volatile principles that they may 
contain in combination. If the oxide of iron in 
Soils is not saturated with oxygene, torrefaction 
tends to produce its further union with this prin- 
ciple ; and hence in burning, tl.e colour of clays 
changes tored. ‘The oxide of iron containing its 
full proportion of oxygene has Jess attraction for 
| acids than the other oxide, and is consequently 
less likely to be dissolved by any fluid acids in 
the soil ; and it appears in this state to act in the 
same manner as the earths. A very ingenious 
author, whom I quoted at the end of the last Lec- 
ture, supposes that the oxide of iron when com- 
bined with carbonic acid is poisonous to planis ; 
and that one use oftorrefaction is to expel the 
carbonic acid from it ; but the carbonate of iron 
is not soluble in water, and is a very inert sub- 
stance ; and I have raised a luxuriant crop of 
cresses in asoil composed of one-filth carbonate 
of iron, aud four-fifths carbonate of lime. Car- 
bonate of iron abounds in some of the most fertile 
soils in England, particularly the red hop soil. 
And there is no theoretical ground for supposing, 
that carbonic acid, which is an essential food of 
plants, should in any of its combinations be _poi- 

[313] sonous to them ; and it is known that lime 
and magnesia are both noxious to vegeta- 
tion, unless combined with this principle. 

All soils that contain too much dead vegetable 
fibre, and which consequently lose from one third 
to one half of their weight by incineration, and 
all such as contain their earthy constituents in 
an impalpable state of division, i. e. the stiff clays 
and marles, are improved by burning; but in 
coarse sands, or rich soils containing a just mix- 
tare of the earths ; and in all cases in which the 
texture is already sufficiently loose, or the organ- 
izable matter sufficiently soluble, the process of 
torrefaction cannot be useful. 

All poor siliceous sands must be injured by it ; 
and here practice is found to accord with theory. 
Mr. Young, in his Essay on Manures, states, 
‘*that he found burning injure sand ;’’ and the 
operation is never performed by good agricultu- 





| riste upon siliceons sandy soils, after they. have 


once been brought into cultivation. 
An intelligent farmer in Mount’s Bay told me, 





that he had pared and burned a small field sever- 
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al years ago, which he had not been able to bring 


again into good condition. I examined the spot, 
the grass was very poor and scanty, and the coil 
an arid siliceous sand. 
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The New-York Agricultural Society have hit 
upon an excellent expedient to improve the but- 
ter offered for sale in the market of that city. The 
premiums they have distributed, as stated in our 
Jast, have excited a spirit of emulation among the 
dairy women, who usually attend that market, 
from which the best effects may be expected in 
the sweetness and salubrity oftheir butter. . We 
copy the following article on this subject inas- 
much as it combines good humour, and good 
sense, and will afford amusement to all classes of 
readers. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST, 


The story about the silver pitcher.—I1 suppose, 
Mr. Editor, the Agricultural Society of New- 
York will be allowed to tell their story to the 
public; I hope you will grant me, in behalf of 
my neighbours, a similar indulgence. 1 desire no 
more than a corner in your paper, and patience 
till 1-get through with my tale. I live in the 
English Neighbourhood ; and in common with 
my country neighbours, have complained of the 


fresh butter ? Dear me, no sir, we put salt ia 
our butter, or else it would not be fit for the ta- 
ble. Away he geesinahuil, Another comes 
and turns your basket upside down in a trice—- 
and there lies all your butter and butter rags in 
confusion. At length they venture to taste :— 
Too salt, says one ; not salt enough, says another ; 
musty, cries a third ; your milk things Have not 
been clean; your cellar is damp and dirty.— 
How much a pound? Fiftcen pence. O con- 
science, what extortioners! Do you want our 
skin? Take it ata shilling. I'l give you nine- 
pence. One picks at it, and another picks at it, 





eat their bread at home, and meant to spread 
their butter on the top of it in the market, with- 
oulcharge. Besides, they are not the honestest 
people in the world. -One slips a pewter half 
dollar into your hand, and hurries you for the 
change ; another a counterfeit bill ; another an 
outlandish thing, with which the discount runs 
away ; and another, a tag, rag and bob-tail, fit 
only to hang up in the cornfields to frighten away 
crows. Come, come, neighbour Suspicious, 
said one of of our pretty lasses, the gentlemen in- 
tend to be Jess rude, and the ladies more kind ; 
I think we may well forgive them, and exert our- 
selves to obtain the premium. I am ata loss to 
conceive, said uncle Oleum, how the committee 
ought to decide between a number of applicants. 
Surely, butter.cannot be better than very good. 
I have eat very good butter at Secaucus, New- 


Jes black birds at a corn-hill, or as if they had 





pressure of these hard times ; although | cannot 
precisely tell where they press us, nor how hard ; | 
for we have a sufficiency of clothing, abundance | 
of food, the ‘charming’ prospeet before our eyes 
of arich harvest and plenty of fruit, and no lack 
of butter or buttermilk. Country produce is 
low, and many articles in your city are propor- 
tionably low ; but our debts are not lowered, 
Mr. Editor, unless we goto limbo, and that 
plagues us; and your finerieés are not much 
cheaper than formerly, that plagues our wives 
and daughters. Buttermilk and butter are two 
of our staple artmles; their price, however, 
particularly of the latter, to the great regret 
of our women, is very much reduced. 
One main:stay of their hopes, one great source 
of the pin money, is the diary. Butter once 
commanded three shillings ; now it is down to 
one. Whats to be done-? will the times im- 
prove? was frequently asked, and with conside- 
rable anxiety. Some of our shrewd old women 
of revolutionary days, who remember the paper 
times, and can guess like witches, prophesied no 
good. Butter, said they, will get down to six- 
pence. The hopes of wives and daughters, al- 
ready languid, were about to expire, when a 
sudden and unexpected turn of good fortune has 
taken place. Mrs. Cream came up tother day 
from the market, and informed us of a premium 
for butter, offered by the Agricultural Society of 
New-York, and in confirmation read the handbill. 
What. said one, give us a silver pitcher, and help 
to raise the price of butter? Excellent, excel- 
lent. So very kind, all at once? What’ can 
this mean ?.. said Mrs. Suspicions. The New- 





Durham, English Neighbourhood, Old Hacken- 
sack, Tecneck, &c. Xc. and although the butter 
ia our neighbourhood may be better than else 
where, yet so many are well known to have nice 
dairies, as the Lydeckers, the Demetts, the 
Smiths, the Demarests, De Groots, Vreelandts, 
Bantas, Doremus, &c. &c. &c. if they all exhibit, 
how can the committee decide simply by tasting ? 
I suppose the ornamental part will determine. 
Then, said one, the man with the green tubs, 
prints and plates, will obtain the premium. No, 
no : said Mr. Sagacity, the committee are gentle- 
men of sense and taste ; their object is to en- 
courage and improve the dairy ; they will judge 
by the taste principally, then by the neat appea- 
rance of the butter, as made up, and not by the 
ornaments. The picture, certainly, and not the 
gilt frame, is the principal object. My advice is 
this. Let all your milk things be well scalded ; 
if made of wood, scour them well ; give them 
an airing ; and when sufficiently dry, put them 
down cellar to cool. ‘This do, after every chur- 
ning. Be very particular as to the churning part; 
for most of butter is spoiled in the churn, by ad- 
ding too much hot water, or so little, that you 
must churn too long, or by churning too rapidly, 
or not pouring in a sufficiency of cold water, when 
the butter is to be gathered. Wash your butter 
clean of the milk, take the best blown salt, use 
your ladles skilfully, and then wrap it up in your 
best butter rags. 

Nice clean rags are much better than plates— 
| better for your butter, and less expensive. Have 
your butter made up early on Friday morning, 
and your baskets in the well as soon as possible— 








Yorkers are the most fault-tinding people in the 
world. How often have I heard them rail at 


our butter, and better has néver been made.— || moonshine on Friday night—every one stirriag 


They come to you in the market—have you any 
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my word for it, you will get praise, even if you 
miss the prize. So said, so done—-Fine bright 


by 12 o’clock—road to Hoboken full of waggons 
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i-~team boat excessively crowded—thousands o: 
butter——city folks in good humour—no fault find- 
ing at all—utter commanding a good ptice— 
some of oar dairy women were sly, and concl ide.! 
while there was so mach butter, if they missed 
the premium, they might not be able to sell their 
butter, so gave up the idea of exhibiting—others 
mischievous—says Mrs. N. I will roast the com- 
mittee ; I will sell the best butter, and reserve 
about 15 pounds, which is more than 4 weeks old, 
and rather the worse for riding, and hear their 
| Judgmeot—About twenty persons stood prepared 
to exhibit, and anxiously waited for the commit- 
tee. The man with the green tubs took the 
right ; next Mrs. D. a tidy little body from our 
neighborhood ; next Mrs, N. &c. &c. The com- 
mittee arrived,—took down the names of the ex- 
hibitors—proceeded to inspect the butter—came 
to Mrs. N.—tasted her buiter--excellent, excel- 
lent,--what a pity, madam, you bad not made it 
up alittle neater ; you should have bestowed 
some more pains on it. Having inspected each 
one’s butter, the committee determined that the 
premium should be given to one of three, Mrs. 
D. Mrs. W. both from the English Neighborhood, 
or Mr. P. from old Hackensack, three excellent 
families. One of the gentlemen came and told 
Mrs. D toseli her butter for what she could get. 
This was a good hint: her butter sold well at 
25 cents. While the committee delayed, and 
expectation was on the tip-toe, a wag cried out 
that the committee were coming, and called to 
Mrs. D. She flew from the stall among the 
crowd, and had almost been suffocated. At 
length the committee came, and the silver pitch- 
er, and Mrs. D. was overjoyed. 

It has given great satisfaction to many in New- 
York, and to all here, that the silver pitcher has 
come into the English Neighbourhood. If the 
Goshen people have been celebrated for their 
firkins, we shall now be celebrated for our prints 
orrolls. We look for better days. Some ask, 
what next? Oha premium on buttermilk, of 
course, is the reply : and if we do not beat Rip 
Van Winkle, the committee will say so. Hun- 
dreds of dollars are expended in your city, Mr. 
Editor, for this cheap and wholesome article.— 
Last season one company from here sold for more 
than $1500 worth. I suspect the’ article re- 
quires some improvement. With regard to but- 
ter and butter milk, I will state one fact for your 
consideration. My family consists oftwelve per- 
sons, great and small; we use a great ceal of 
butter in the family, often sweet milk, occasion- 
ally a little butter milk. We have four cows. 
From April 24 to July Ist, we have sold butter 
milk at the stand at Washington market, to the 
amount of $90 ; and besides our own consump- 
tion, what we have sold at home, or given away 
| toneedy families, we have carried seventy pounds 
of butter (from 171-2 to 18 ounces to the 
pound) to your market. 

But to return to the silver pitcher, for it has 
gladdened the English Neighborhood, and brigh- 
tened our prospects. We respect the judgment 
of the committee ; andif they would but take a 
ride up hither, to satisfy their eyes, they would 
respect it themselves. Mr. D. has two farms 
adjoining. . He and his wife are both industrious ; 
every thing in and around the house is neatness 
itself; they bring up their children in good ha- 
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bits. Mrs. D. milks 15 cows, and keeps a fine 
dairy ; and so do many others in our neighbour- 
hood—What remains. We must have a country 
tea party at Mrs. D’s ; we must each drink out 
of that same silver pitcher, and every wife and 


daughter must rise up and call her blessed. 
PALUDANUS. 





FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 

Seal of the New-York County Agricultural 

Society.—T his Society, formed under the auspt- 

ces of the Legislature, and by the patriotism of 

the citizens, is now busily engaged in performing 
the functions for which it was instituted. 

Its Seal, devised by Doctor Mitchill, and en- 
graved by Anderson, is highly characteristic. 

It is an elipsis of three inches by two, surround- 
ed by two lines, at and near the circumference, 
with a sufficient space between them for contain- 
ing the inscriptions. These are two—the up- 
permost having the title in the words, New-York 
Counry AGRICULTURAL Society ; and the lower- 
most the Motto, in the words, Orpere ET FIDE— 
BY WORKS AND FAITH. 

The middle represents a sower committing seed 
to the earth, as from his pauded sheet he distri- 
butes it in broad-cast over the mellow ridges. 

On the back ground is a dwelling house and 
dairy ; the direct rise of the smoke, shews the 
atmosphere is calm. The Sun shoots his dawn- 
ing light over the eastern hills, indicating the 
scene to be early in the morning. Clouds float 
in the atmosphere, a presage of approaching and 
refreshing rain. A forest appears in the rear,sig- 
nifying the plenty of fuel und timber reserved for 
the farm. 

The person of evangelical feeling, who exam- 
ines this seal, isimmediately reminded of the par- 
able told by St. Matthew, in the fourth chapter 
of his gospel. 

The moralist learns a lesson of industry, of 
early rising, and of doing business in its season. 

But above all, the cultivator of the soil may 
read this piece of instruction ; ‘‘ that it is his duty 
to clear, to plough, to manure, to prepare and 
seed the land by his own labor (opere) ; and then 
to repose confidence (fide) in a bounteous Provi- 
dence, for sending sunshine and rain, whereby 
he may furnish his house with plenty, and rear 
his family to happiness.” M, 
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ALBANY : SATURDAY, JuLy 15, 1820. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
Dr. Carver, who has been duly initiated in 
this science, by acourse of study in one of the 
most respectable colleges of Great-Britain, has 
arrived in this city, with a view to make a setile- 
ment here in the line of his profession. Hither- 
to the title of Horse Doctor has been esteemed a 
degrading one, having been invariably. asseciated 
with the ideas of quackery and imposture ; and 
the more especially as those who heve under- 
taken to practice in the diseases of that noble ani- 
mal, the horse, have had no claim to science ; 

















but have onthe contrary been men the most il- 
literate, in most cases possessing less sagacity 
than the animal subjected to their barbarious and 
unskilful experiments. We have a far different 
opinion of Dr. Canver, an opinion founded on 
the most indubitable evidence, in his. possession, 
of the solidity of his pretensions to the character 
which he assumes. We cannot, therefore, hesi- 
tate to recommend him to public patronage ; 
and sincerely hope, that his success in business 


a shadow of doubt. 





COMMUNICATION. 


Adulterations of Food. 


Mr. Frederick Accum, of London, has lately 
published ** a treatise on the adulterations of food, 
and culinary poisons ;” exhibiting the fraudulent 
deceptions used in making bread, beer, wine, 
tea, coffee, cheese, pepper, mustard, vinegar, 
creain &c. &c. some of the ingredients used for 
the purpose are comparatively or entirely harm- 
less, while others are more or less injurious to 
health, and some of them are poisons. The fol- 
lowing is a synopsis of some of the principal parts 
of the treatise in question. 

Beer, Porter, and Ale. The extract of coculus 
indicus, a poisonous berry, is used to give an 
intoxicating quality to these liquors. Another 
composition is also used, called bittern, compos- 
ed of Copperas, extract of the caculus, of quassia, 
and of Spanish liquorice. Opium, tobacco, nux 
| vomica, and extract of poppies have also been 

used fo~ the like purpose. 

Bread. Alum is added to the dough, to im- 
prove the whiteness of the bread. Sub-carbo- 
nate of ammonia is also used for rendering the 
bread more white and porous, and for improving 
that made of flour which has become soured.— 
This carbonate is also much used by biscuit and 
gingerbread makers. 

Wines. Alum is added to young and meagre 
wines for brightening their colour ; Brazil wood, 
husks of elder berries, to deepen the colour of 
port ; Gypsum to make cloudy white wines more 
transparent ; oak woed, saw dust, and husks of 
filberts, to give astringency to immature red 
wines ; and preparations of lead to render mud- 
dy wines transparent.* To further these decep- 
tions, corks are stained, or painted; to the in- 
terior of bottles, a red incrustation is given, by 





| the use of the super-tartrate of potash, in a hot 





* Lead, in whatever state jt be taken into the stomach, oc- 
casions terrible diseases, and wine, adulterated with the small- 
est quantities of it, becomes a slow poison. We have heard of 
the sugar of lead, being used for rectifying the acidity of wine. 
The merchant who makes use ef this poison, for this, or any 
similar purpose, ought to be punished with the utmost severity. 
When wine has becoine acid, or prick’d asthe common phrase 
is, it cannot be restored to its original state, and every attempt 
to deceive the public, by taking away the acetous acid it then 
contains, is more or less an offence against community, accor- 
ding to the nature of the substance used for the purpose. Such 
wines should always be left to themselves to turn into vinegar, 


}| which they will eventually make, of the very best quality.. In 


the mean time they may be moderately drank, without any inju- 








ry, particularly when sweetened, and diluted with water. N. 


may be equal to his merit, of which we have not § 





solution,coloured with a decoction of Brazil wood: 
and after this they are filled with a compound 
called Old Port. The preparation of an astrin- 
gent extract, to produce,from spoiled home made, 
or foreign wines, a ‘* genuine old Port,” by mere 
admixture, or to impart to a weak wine a rough 
austere taste, a fine colour, and peculiar flavour, 
forms a branch of the business of wine coopers ; 
while the mellowing and restoring of spoiled 
wines, is performed by those who are called re. 
iners of wine. 

Tea and Coffee. Mr. A. states 27 sorts of imi- 
tation leaves of the former, and that the latter js 
counterfeited to a great extent by the use of peas, 
and beans, which are entirely harmless. 

Cheese. Much contaminated with red lead, « 
deadly poison, mixed with anatto, which is harm- 
less. 

Pepper. Adulterated with artificial pepper 
corns, composed of oil cake, common clay, and a 
portion of cayenne pepper, properly formed and 
granulated. ~ 

Pickles, made green by copper ; which is poi- 
sonous. 

Vinegar, made more sharp by sulphuric acid, 
which is Caustic, and hurtful to the stomach, if 
too freely used. 

Cream, compound of rice-powder, or arrow- 
root, in bad milk. 

Comfits,a mixture of sugar, starch and clay. 

Mustard, a compound of Mustard, wheaten 
flour, Cayenne, radish.seed, tumeric, pea-flour, 
and bay salt, ingredients which are, perhaps, as 
harmless, as mustard itself. 

Catsup, (or Ketchup, more commonly called) 
often formed of the dregs of distilled vinegar, a 
decoction of the outer green husks of the walnut; 
seasoned with alspice, cayenne, pimento, onions, 
and common salt—or, if founded on mushrooms, 
done with those in a putrefactive state, remaining 
unsold in the market. The former is harmless, 
unless the vinegar js bad, and perhaps makes as 
good catsup as that founded on mushrooms in 
their best state. 

Citric Acid, for lemonade, or punch, supplied 
by cheap tartaric acid, modified for the purpose. 

Peruvian Bark--oak and mahogany saw dust 
ground into powder, with a proportion of gum 
guiana-—a gross deception. 

The powders of Rhubarb and Ipecacuanha, as 
well as Jumes’ powder, the spirits of hartshorn, 
magnesia, calcined magnesia, calomel, &c. &c. 
grossly adulterated. 

Such are some of the most common deceptions 
practised on the public in London, and these se- 
crets are probably not unknown in this country ; 
a circumstince that should induce every individuak 
to rely on his own resources, as far as it may be 
practicable, for supplying his own wants. 
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Sun-Flower Coffee. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Sir, 


The seed of the sunflower, being of an oily tex- 
ture,and reputed to have some medical qualities, 
and an agreeable taste, induced me to try it as 
coffee. I took of the clean seed, and only roasted 
it, without burning, and slightly broke it in @ 
mortar, and found, on trial, that it has a richer, 





y and more agreeable flavor, and requires less 
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arley, which I had before been 
in the habit of using. I shall therefore not hesi- 
tate to recommend Sun-flower Coffee. for salubrity, 
flavor and cheapness, equal, if not superior, to 
any hitherto tried. An improvement may proba- 
bly be made, by hulling the seed before roasting, 
which cannot be done afterwards. 
[ am, sir, yours, &c. 
Charleston, June i Sth, 1820. 








J. M. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


To Mr. J. N. 

Experience cannot adopt your opinions on the 

selection of seed potatoes ; because the results 
of many year’s practice have proved the impor- 
ance of a careful selection of the largest, sound- 
est and best seed, for this crop as well as for 
very other. By looking back tothe experience 
f Experience, in a former number, you will see 
vhat experience has taught on this subject: but 
no your last you contend, that a potatoe, weighing 
vot more than an ounce, 13 as perfect a root as if 
jt weighed a pound or more! 
This is certainly incorrect, and Experience 
cnows it for a certainty. In distillation, Expe- 
ience has had one gallon sometimes, and some- 
imes not three quarts, of spirit from 3 bushels 
pf small, unripe potatoes ; and the same Expe- 
ience has had from 5 to 6 gallons of spirit from 
he same quantity of good, full-grown, ripe po- 
atoes, by the same practice. 

Can you make good cider from unripe apples ? 
br can you get good yields of spirit from the juice 
pf green, crude and unripe grapes? No sir— 
10—no—no. Specvlation in the potatoe crop 
ill be found as unprofitable as in some. other of 
bur agricultural economy. The very best. seed, 
nd good culture, will almost always ensure a 
ood crop. So says 

EXPERIENCE. 

Middlesex, July 1, 1820. 


ET 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


To a Fire-fly, on a Lady’s breast. 
Little twinkling child of night, 
Fickle, giddy, gaudy spright, 
Why on Lavra’s breast delight 
To linger, whilst thy colours gay, 
Now revive—now fade away. 
Glim’ring insect, wand'ring wight, 
Sure that breast is not so light, 
With every breeze that passes by, 
To change, thou simple, silly fly. 
Haste, then, quit that hallow’d fane, 
Haste, no longer there remain : 
But hie thee to some fickle breast 
Of gay coquette, who knows no rest, 
Who takes delight, like thee to range, 
Like thee, with every breath to change, 
There thy twinkling rays will prove, 
Like her own fantastic love, 
And there to live, and there to die, 
Will suit thee well, thou gaudy fly. 
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| our Independence was celebrated there in a style of more im- 
portance than it was perhaps ever commemorated in any pact 
of our country, About 8 or 10,000 people are supposed to 
have been present. 
all the parade exhibited on that auspicious occasion. An ar- 
tificial river, and one of the best imaginable, had been formed 
by the hand of man, in the heart of that excellent country, 
which, since we became a nation, was the abode of savages, 
of wild beasts, and every fee of civilized man. Nearly 200 
Indians are said to have been assembled on the occasion: and 
as this was lately the seat of empire of the once formidable six 
nations of the Iroquois, some of the oldest of them no doubt 
remembered when the chiefs of these nations used to assemble 
at the same place, as a congressional council of these confede- 
rative savages. An address on the occasion was delivered by 
Samuel M. Hopkins, Esq. of Genesee county, which no doubt 
will soon appear in print. Gentlemen from aljiost every part 
of the western district were preseut, together with his extel- 
lency the governor, and other gentlemen from this city, and 
other parts of the state. 

At the last session of our legislature a statute 
was passed relative to the village of Canandaigua, in which 
it is enacted that the trustees of that village, “as often as they 
shall make and publish any by-laws, for restraining animals, 
may be seized aud impounded, and, afier reasonable delay, 
may be soldat public vendue.” This seems to be quite as much 
of a bull as the British statute which subjects certain offenders 
tu transportion for 14 years, one half of the penalty to the in- 
fo.mer, and the other half to the king. 

At Brighton, Ontario county, the small pox 
lately made its appearance being introduced there from Up- 
per Canada. One had died of the disease. Measures were 
taken to prevent i‘s farther extension. 

The Ovid (Cayuga county) Republican, of the 
30th ult. says a chicken was on that day shewn the editor, hav- 
ing 4 legs, 4 wings, 1 head, 1 eye, nearly on the top of the 
head, and a biil resembling that of a hawk. 

On the evening of the 6th inst. another fire 
destroyed or essentially injured 11 houses at a¢d near the in- 
tersection of James and Bancker-streets, New-York. 

At Granville, Washington county, a man has 
lately been arrested who had 800,000 dollars of counterfeit . 
money in his possession, principally imitations of the mouey 
of the city banks of this state. ; : 
On the 9th ult. a hail storm, more terrible in 
its effects than ever has been remembered by the oldest inhabi- 
tants, destroyed all the growing crops within its range, as it 
passed over Rockland county, in this state. Its course was 
from the northwest to the southeast, and upwards of a mile in 
breadth. The hail stones were as large as black walnuts with- 
out the hulls, and so sharp edged that they cut the bark of the 
trees. Most of these were prostrated before the wind which 
accompamed the storm, and many buildings shared the same 
fate; many cattle killed or maimed. The hail, in many pla- 
ces, was of the depth of 18 inches. Even the crops of clover, 
and other grasses, were cut to pieces. 

A motion was lately made before Mr. Justice 
Livingston, of New-York, for the discharge of some American 
citizens, seut home by the Cyane, and found on board of the 
New-York schr. Science, and some other vessels, engaged in 
the slave trade. The motion was grounded on the fact that no 
slaves were found on board of these slave trading vessels when 
they were taken. His honour, however, decided, that as these 
vessels were engaged in that traffic, the American citizens 
found on board of them were within the provisions of the law, 
and of course the motion was refused. ‘Those who were not 
citizens, but subjects of other powers, were discharged. At 
the sametime, a merchant of New-York, connected with the 
slave trade, carried on by the Science, was taken intocnstody, 
and bound over to take his trial with the ethers actively con- 
cerned in this inhuman commerce. 

In Maryland, a noted kidnapper, named Dean 
Marvell, and his associate, Curtis Keene, were lately caught in 
the very act of delivering to the purchaser a free negro man, 
whom, in securing, they had inhumanly beaten. By a late law 
of congress, kidnapping is made a capital offence. 


Hutton and Hull were ordered for execution, 
by the executive of Maryland, on the 14th inst.. 


The Western Chronicle, of Trumbull county, 
Ohio, of the Ist inst relates the following melancholy circum- 
stance.‘ “On a late revival of religion, at Warren, in that coun- 
ty, Mrs. Lois Stone, a respectable inhabitant, became awaken- 
ed, and supposed she had experience of heart; soon after she 
became melancholy, labouring under the beli¢f that she had 
committed the unpardonable sin ; her three little sons, Phile- } 
mon, William and Cyrus, she believed free of this sin, and to 
preserve them from the awful fate which, she imagined, awaited 
herself, she determined to send them out of the world. Ac- 
cordingly, in the absence of her husband, she drowned them, 
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inquest was, that they were drowued by the muther, 1 a iit 
meanity. 

In the attempts lately made to fira the city of 
New-Orleavs, with 4 View, a5 it appears, of affording an Oy 
portanity of rescuing the pirates under seatence there, oe 
atiempt succeeded so far as to effect the destruction of the ar: 
senal and other puildicgs to the number of about twenty. The 
arsenal, it seems, is piaced (very injudiciously) near the river, 
and nearly inthe ceatre of the town. In it were 100 barrels of 
powder, and 600 stand of muskets, all loaded., The heat of 
the fire caused the muskets to discharge successively. Fortu- 
nately, however, the powder, being in the minagazine, which 
was built fire-proof, escaped explosion, otherwise a great part 
of the town, and some of the shipping at the wharves, would 
probably have been devoted to destruction. 


FOREIGN, 


Of the present state of Rome, once the mis. 

tress of the world, an elegant writer in an English magazine, 
La Belle Assemblee, gives, in substance, the following, picture : 
No new buildings erected ; as the old ones go to decay tiey are 
not repaired; the city gradually depopulating; some streets 
nearly destitute of inhabitants; churches built in the most su- 
perb style nearly destitute of worshippers; as the traces of 
depopulation progress, the space, which would otherwise be 
vacant, is filled with the shepherd and his flock ; in short, that 
Rome seems now to be gradually sinking to the state in which 
Athens, and many other splendid and powerful cities of anti- 
quity, now appear, mere skeletons, or’ worse than skeletons, of 
their former greatness. The same writer observes, that on vyi- 
siting Pompei he found the work of disencumbering that an- 
cient and devoted city from the ashes with which it was over- 
whelmed, about 2,000 years ago, in such a state of forward- 
ness,that in a few years Pompei will again appear as it was in 
the days of ancient Rome. ; 
Since the late revolution in Spain our minister 
there has been successful in his application for the liberation 
of all American citizens from the prisons in Spain, and ia 
South-America, who had been deprived of their liberty on ac- 
count of having been taken in arms in the cause of the pa- 
triots The applications of Mr. Forsyth to the ministers of 
the despotic government of Ferdinand, to effect this desirable 
object, proved totally unavailing. 


By the last accounts from Spain we learn that 
by a decree of April 28, such lands as belong to any of the 
royal country seats, and are not wanted for his majesty’s di- 
versioil, are to be appropriated toward the payment of the na- 
tional debt. A decree, of May 1, renews the decree of the 
| Cortes of 1812, limiting the highest salaries of persons in pub- 
lic employ to $2,000, except secretaries of state, foreigu minis- 
ters, niitary and naval commanders in actual service, captain- 
generals of provinces and governors of fortresses. Decrees 
were issued granting an amnesty to deserters from the fleet, 
and for putting the land and sea services on the same footing 
as to pay, &c. Official articles had been published containin: 
communications from the sovereigns of England, France, an 
Bavaria, expressive of their satisfaction at the event of the 
constitution having been accepted by Ferdinand. Under ex- 
isting Circumstances the government has refused to increase 
the number of 30 substitutes, to represent the transatlantic 
possessions in the first sittings of the next Cortes, and the re- 
presentatives of these possessions, in the former Cortes, will 
not be permitted to hold their seats unless they are again 
elected. 


Zara Hull, one of the African emigrants that 
lately left this country to settle near Sierra Leone, writes to a 
gentleman in Talbot county, Md. in substance as follows: — 
I have once more set my feet on the green bills of mv country. 
It was ahappy hour to me. I praise God for i: We arrived 
at this place on the 20th March. Mr. Kizeel had houses rea- 
dy for our reception at this place (the east and of Sherbro 
Island.) We enjoy good health here. ‘he heat is not so 
great as in America during the summer menths, as the ther- 
mometer is generally about 82; have bad several light rains, 
accompanied with winds, called tornados, but they are nothing 
in point of violence to the American northwester. The soil is 
surprisingly fertile, as it needs must be to support, with its 
spontaneous products, the population we find here. Fromm Si- 
erra Leone to Campelar there is scarce an acre properly culti- 
vated, and yet there are not less than 30, perhaps 60, towns 
along the shore of Sherbro Island, each town having from 10 
to 20 houses. Our little village looks at times like a market for 
fruit; pine apples, bananas, plantaius, cocoa nuts, oranges aud 
limes as plenty as apples in Maryland. Palm oil, rice, casada, 
cam wood, &c. are articles of commerce. Jt appears indeed 
that the emigrants have found the couutry.much more comfort- 
able and agreeable than what they expected. 

—————————— ee Ee 
DIED. —In this city on Sunday last Hexry Guest, Esq. aged 
61. Mr. Guest emigrated to this city, from New-Jersey, af- 
ter the revolutionary war, in which ke served his country with 
fidelity. Here during a period of more than thirty years, he 
lived respected by his fellow citizens, and in the walks of mer- 
cantile life, and in every situation, public or private, sustained 
the reputation of “ an honest man, the noblest work of God.” 
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in a spring about 3 feet deep! The verdict of the coroner's 
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PRICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 


and Public Sales Report. 
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ASHES, Pot ----+----- |Ton|!02 50 Dull. 
. Pearl ---+--+--- e-- 110 * 
BEEF, Mess ----+--+----- bbl | 9 75) 10 
——— Prime--------- - 8 8 12 
—— Carg6------- “-- 5 50 
BUTTER, rst quality ----- Ib il 14 
- for exportation - - - - 8 
CANDLES, mould- - ------ 18 19 
——— Dipped -------- 7 
Sperm. - ----- *-- 40 42 
——— Wax ----+--+--- 60 
CHEESE, American - - - - - - - 5 8 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 18 23 
Boston, No. 1. - - - - 18 23 
ee Albany---+----- 20 23 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
White shirting - - - - -jyard 14 18 
Brown do------ 12 13 
3-4 checks ------- 16 18 
7-8 do -++--=+- 21 22 
——— 4-4 do -+----- 24 26 
—— Stripes -------- 16] 17 
Plaids ----+-2+-- 16 18 
Bed-ticks - --+--- 28 36 
Chambrays ------ 14 15 
FEATHERS ----<----- Ib 56 68 
FISH, Dry Cod --------- cwt | 250) 2 87 
wa———-—— scale -----+--- 2 
—— Pickled Cod --+----- bbl} 3 50) 4 
—————- scale ----+---°- 2 
Salmon ---+-*-+-e*-+2- 15 
—— Fall mackrel No. 1 --- 725) 8 
—- No --+--- 5 50) 6 
— No.3 ---- 5 
—— Southern shad No. 1 --- 5 50) 6 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 7 25| 7 25 
—— Herrings - ----°- 250; 3 
FLAX - - - - - © + = «| Ib 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - = -jcask| 13 13 50 
rough - + + = 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - = - = 
-— New-York superfine - {bbl.| 4 50) 4 62 
-—— Philadelphia - +. - 5 5 12 
-—— Baltimore - - - 5 5 12 
—— Richmond - - . - 5 
—- Middlings, fine - 3 2 
—— Rye flour - ew - 2 56] 2 62 
-— Indian meal - - - 3 
eonntl in hegsheads 800 | 15 15 50 
—— Wheat, North River bus. 75 87 
— Southern, new 94 
— Barley - «4 53 56 
a Oats - ° 7 . 37 
GLASS, Amer. 7by9 - box} 8 
- 8 10. < 9 
- 10 12 ‘ ° 10 
GLUE ae ‘ ‘ > Ib 10; 15 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. . |25lbf 4 6 
- Cannon 6 6 58 
HAMS, Virginia ® ° Ib 10 12 
— - NorthRiver : 9 10 
HEMP, Water rot 6 ee Ton 
—— Dewrot . ° sr 2 150 
HOGSLARD ° ° . Ib 10} 
HONEY. -. ° ‘ ; oe ae 16 
‘AOPS Istand2dsort. . 6 et 
TRON, American .- . ce fron} 85 90 
LUMBER, Boards, oak .  IMft | 48 
North Riverpine. 16 17 
Yellow pine . . | 18 | 20 
Albany pineb’ds. . [pie.} «18 
———- Scantliag, pine : Mft | 14 15 
— —— oak. . ; 
— — umber... sd.ft , 20 25 
———— Shingles, cypress. + {1000 
ey ats aed Staves, I + . . 
a. oe )6=6lre : 22 
a——a «' RO P r 25 
: Hhed heading. . 50 
mie see ¢ oA 25 | 30 
OIL, Linseed , ° ° al 96 
PLAISTER of PARIS . ‘ on} 4 75 
PORK, Cargo . ° “ . fbbl{ 9 .| 9 50 
Prime. ° . 10 62} 11 
Mess . ° ° 13 50; 14 
SOAP White... - Ib 1 15 
Brown e © . : 9 Hl 
WAX, Bees, white ‘ 55 
yellow. 31 > 
New-York, July 11, 182% 





western part of 
a part of North-America. ; ; 
On the 12th inst. Mr. Levi Lunscomb, while 
engaged in a squirrel hunting match, near Cooperstown, Otsego 
county, accidentally, as is supposed, received the contents of 
In consequence of the howlings of 
his hounds a search was made for him, and about midnight he 
was found dead, near the spot where it seems the fatal accident 


took place. ‘ 
In Hampshire county, Mass. a famous wood- 
chuck hunt, formed of two parties, was lately terminated, which 
had lasted for about a fortnight, the parties being engaged in it 
The total number killed was 2,027. It 
seems these animals had become very numerous in the river 
towns in that county, and did much damage to many of the 
growing crops. 
Nehemiah Fulsom, of Exeter, N. H. has reared 
a bull calf, this season, that was born with only three legs. — 
The animal was 8 weeks old on the 6th inst. and was then 
healthy and vigorous, weighing 180]bs. and had been ee 
ed by a gentleman of Massachusetts for the purpose o 

tion, next autumn, at the Brighton cattle show. 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 


State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 
certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be duc thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
| their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled.“ an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled ‘an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 


assessment and collection of taxes’’ 
ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 


his gun into his own body. 


at suitable intervals. 


and hour. 
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Summary. 


A great eclipse of the sun is to take place on 


the 7th September next. It will be visible over an extent equal 


to about a sixth part of the earth, comprising all Europe, the 
Ln ad all Africa as far south as Monopota, and 
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Albany, May 27th, 1819 


Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered aud countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


(<p The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. . 
ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 


Albany, October 2, 1819. 


(<p Agreeably to an act of the legislature, 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
ARCHb. M‘INTYRE, Comptr. 


Albany, February 4, 1820. 
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A LIST OF LETTERS 
Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, July 1st; 
1820. 


[Persons enquiring for the following letters are requested to 
mention that they are advertised. ] 


A.—Benoni C. Allen, L. & C. Alborth. 

B.—Edward Bolles, Henry Bender, Christian Bradt, Wa, 
S. Buel, Mr. Bromley, Elisha Blanchard, Dr. George Brown, 
Ira Barker, capt. Lewis Bosworth, John Belote, Richard Bris. 
tol, Sylvester Barton, John Brockway, Ira Babbet, Hermanus 
Bouck, Peter Bulson, Margret Bradt, Maria Bostwick, Mazia 
Branch, Phebe T. Brown, Rosanna Bates, Salley Baker, Jane 
Barber. 

C.—Pau] Cushman, Silas A. Conkey, John T. Cooper, Dr. 
Childs, Augustus Cuyler, Solomon Crawford, capt. Wm. Car. 
mickle, Frederick Chambers, John Chapman, Robert Cope. 
land, Gustavus B. Chafee, Ely Crampton, Paul Clark, Abra. 
ham Carpenter, a Carpenter, Benj. Campbell, Francis 
Campbell, Henry S$. Crosby, Alexander Copeland, Stephen 
Colwell, Eliza Congar, Rhoda Cary, Martha Curtis, Anna 
Careton. 

D.—JIoghn Dougald, Peter Donnelly, Ira Donolds, capt. Abra- 
ham Davids, H. Donnelly, Francis Dimmick, Peter Davison, 
Maria Driesback, Elanor Deyoule. 

E.—Newel Eyens, Thomas Evens, Samuel Eliot, Samuel A. 
— Wm. Estell, James Eakius, Catharine Elidridge, Anna 

iot. 

F.—Stephen Fitch, John Faye, Broadstreet Farley, James 
C. Ferris, Hugh Fenry, David Fausdick, Daniel Forister, Gil- 
bert JV. Foster, Roe Fairbairn. 

G.—Capt. Joseph Gillespie 4, Simon Glen, Daniel Gardner, 
John Goodwin 2, Wm. Greswold, Gansevoort & Williams, 
Gilbert Groesbeck, James Gordon, Benj. Graves, Jr. Phares 
Gould, Joseph Gollouger, James Gaddes, Gitty Guest. 

H.—Thos. Hall 2, Slocum Howland, Dr. P. R. Hulbert, 
Robert Hunter, D. Hewett, Charles Hickling, Asa Hart, John 
Holmes, John Hall, George Hazzard, Silas Harvey 2, Moses 
Hunter, Nathaniel Higby, Nehemiah Harden, D. Hosford, Sa- 
rah Hellings, Catharine ay Miss Heory, Margaret Henry. 

I. & J.—Thaddeus Jay, Denison Jones, Mr. Joyce, George 
Joyce, Wm. Johnson, Elisha Jenkins, Mary Joyce. 

1k.--Georse Kilbourn, capt. J. Knap. 

L.—Thomas Lee, Mary Lemmon, Aaron Lyon, Anthony 
Lamb, Anthony W. Lidture, James W. Lagrange, Francis 
Lansing, Jacob F. Lansing, Jerry Luther, H. F. Ledwitt, 
Samuel Legg, A. D. Lewis, Stephen Lush, Rachel Lauley, Amy 
Lewis. , 

M.—Thomas Mounsy, J. Maynard, James McClasky, T. 
Merrick, Lewis Moore, Harvey G. Morse, David McCarty, 
Daniel McCeigue, Isaac Mills, George McClar, James & John 
Maher, Geo. McGunnegle 2, David ony hy David Maffei 2, 
Philip Miller, James Maher, G. John Mills, Rev. Dr. Miller, 
Mary Moore, or C. M. Moore, Theodosia Meadon, Mrs. 
Makeab. . 

N.—John A. Nichols. 

O.— Peter Onderdonk. : 

P.—Edward Parker 2, G. Powers, Charles Parsons, Stever 
son Powel, John Parkinson, Joshua L. Penny, Rev. Alexander 
Proudfit, Potter & Davis, Joseph Plumb 2, Cornelia Platt, Cla- 
rissa H. Phipps. a. 

@.—Jane RS 
~ #.—Edison Richison, Selomon Russell, Mr. Rice, George 
Rosavelt, Bernard Roddy, Daniel Rodgers, Philip Rily. 

S.—Richard C. Skinner 2, Harry Smith 2, Alvah Swetland, 
Hesey Spencer, Martin B. Schuyler, James Strong, Dr. Samuel 
Shaw, Ekihu Severance, Ralpheus Smith, John S. Smith, James 
Schooncrab, Smith & Davis, Isaac Sharp, Lawrence L. Schuy- 
ler 2, Sally Sherman 2, Sarah Seott, Mary Sharp, Rosa Scot, 
Betsy Sumrix. 

7T.—Gardener Tillotsone, Marsha] Turner, Abraham Te 
Eyck, Abraham Ten Eyck, Jr. Wm. Townsend, Jacob Taj: 
lor, Sally Turner. : 

V.—Peter Van Tassel, William Van Atla, Abraham Vat 
hova, John Van Rensselaer, Teunice Van Sice, Mr. Vander 
pool, shoemaker, Rev. Peter Van Zandt. ” ' 

W.—Josiah Williams, William Wallace, John M. Wells 
Lo» Winants, Freeman Wing, Simon Wimple, H. Wer 
dell, Jr. Wm. H. Williams, James Welnor, Arunah Woo: 
ward, Seth Warren, Joseph Webb, James Winchester, Wil 
lard Warner, Maria Williams, Mrs. Whyte, Mary Wittum. 


S. SOUTHWICK, Post-Master 


—, 
—————«<«»! 


















ALBANY : PRANTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD. 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, 4 

i be neatly executed, at fair pric 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be daly attended to. 


TERMS. 





THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVAN? 











